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WHEN FOUND— 


‘)‘HE fourth Annual Conference and Dinner of the Dickens Fellow- 

ship will be held this year at the Imperial Hotel. Temple Street, 
Birmingham, on Saturday, October 9th. The conference will be 
presided over by Mr. G. W. Davis, Chairman of the Council of the 
local Branch. The time of the dinner is 7 o’clock, which will be 
attended by many notable officials cf the town and prominent 
Dickensians. Applications for tickets, which are three shillings 
and sixpence each, should be made at once to Mr, Frank Yoxall, 48, 
Wellington Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. Further de- 
tails will be found on page 247. 


* * * * * 


The Council are arranging, in connection with Headquarters, a 
full programme of meetings for the coming season. Mr. Frank 
Speaight, who has just returned from his fourth American and 
Canadian teur, has promised to open the season, on October 11th, 
with a recital of ‘‘ Sydney Carton: A Tale of Love and Sacrifice,’ 
from A Tule of Two Cities. Lectures and other recitals will be given 
on November 10th, January 12th, March 9th, and April 15th. In 
December the week commencing on Monday, 13th, will be devoted to 
performances of a new dramatic version of Oliver Twist, in which 
Mr. Bransby Williams has kindly consented to play the part of 
Fagin. These performances will take place at the New Cross 
Theatre, in aid of the local hospital. The meeting in February will 
be occupied with the Birthday Celebration, which will be specially 
attractive and notable. Further details of all these meetings will 
be given later. 


* * * * * 


Arrangements are being made for the Dickens Fellowship annuai 
bazaar to be held at the end of November or early part of 
December. This year it will probably be a two days’ bezaar, and 
may be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster. Mrs. H. F. Dickens 
and daughters have kindly ¢onsented to preside over a stall: so 
also has Mrs. Bransby Williams. Lady Hare, Mr. Bransby Wil- 
hams, and others have promised to be present if in London, and 
various offers of help are being received. The Committee will be 
glad to receive assistance and suitable gifts for sale. Dates and 
further information may be obtained from Miss Miniken (Ilon. 
Secretary Bazaar Committee) at Headquarters of the Fellowship. 
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During the last two months we have enjoyed the pleasure of the 
company of several of our members from abroad in little tours round 
Dickensian London. These included Miss Locke, Mr. Marks, and 
Mrs. Calloway (the wife of the President), of the Melbourne 
Branch ; the Misses A. M. and Barbara Young, the Misses Sessler, 
Mr. Sessler, and Mr. John C. Eckel (President), of the Philadelphia 
Branch ; Mrs. Leila M. Wilson, of the New York Branch; and Mr. 
J. W. Shepard, President of the Manhattan Branch. Apart from 
the privilege of acting as cicerone round the Dickensian landmarks 
of the City and West End, and of making more friends from “‘ across 
the Seas,’’ we have had the opportunity of exchanging views on 
matters of mutual interest and importance, which we hope will be 
beneficial to the welfare of the Society, to each and all of us. Mrs. 
Calloway, who is making a prolonged stay, has promised to attend 
the conference on behalf of the Melbourne Branch. 

* * * * * 

In our last number authorship of the article entitled “‘ The Last 
of Eden,’’ reprinted from The Boston Transcript, was credited to 
Mr. Edwin 8. Crandon, a valued correspondent, who frequently 
sends us newspaper cuttings. He writes to inform us that he is not 
the author of the article. It was written by Mr. Robert G. Fitch, 
associate Editor of The Boston Transcript. We are sorry for the 
mistake, and apologise for the error, which was brought about by 
Mr. Crandon writing his name on the cutting, apparently only as 
indicating the sender’s name. 

* * * * * 

The silver medal for elocution in the public competition at the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, was gained by Mr. W. J. Douglas, a 
member of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, his recitation 
being ‘‘ Harold Skimpole’’ from Bleak House. The judge was Mr. 
F. R. Benson, the Shakespearian actor and scholar. Our con- 
gratulations to Mr. Douglas. 

* * * * 

The following telegram was published in The Cape Times weekly 
edition of the 21st of July last:—‘‘ A copy of Sketches by Boz, 
picked up at a Johannesburg sale, contains numerous marginal 
notes around the sketches entitled ‘ Horatio Sparkins.’ These are 
surmised by London authorities to be in Mr. Dickens’s own hand- 
writing, and the book was sent to London to-day for verification. 
The supposition is that Mr. Dickens used this copy at his readings.” 

* * * * % 

We understand that Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore’s work on 
‘“ Charles Dickens and his Friends,’’ the publication of which in 
parts was suddenly stopped, will be issued complete in one volume 
at six shillings during the coming autumn by Messrs. Cassell & 
Cov istd. 

* * * * * 

Will Hon. Secretaries of Branches kindly send us a list of meet- 
ings for the ensuing season as soon as possiblé for inclusion in our 
diary ? 

Tue Epiror. 
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THE GENIUS OF WEMMICK 
By LEICESTER ROMAYNE 


\ HILE Miss Cornelia Blimber must be allowed to have had a 

more severely classical intellect, and those two worthies Cap- 
tain Cuttle and Mr. Richard Swiveller a greater capacity for ready 
and apt quotation ; and while it must be conceded further that Mr. 
Solomon Gills undoubtedly possessed a deeper knowledge of the 
science of navigation, and Mr. Pickwick evinced a more eager and 
curious spirit of inquiry, yet, notwithstanding, I must aver, sirs, 
that for a rich exuberance of fancy, for boldness and originality of 
design and fertility of invention crowned and completed in all cases 
with the happiest perfection of execution, there is not one of all 
those persons above mentioned who could compare for a moment 
with the versatile and ingenious Mr. Wemmick, the glory and 
shining light of Walworth and the beloved of Miss Skiffins and the 
Agéd One. 

Why, sirs, behind the battlements of Walworth Castle, with the 
drawbridge up and the cannon charged and ready for firing, Cap- 
tain Cuttle might have defied a thousand MacStingers with all their 
progeny! But, good, simple, kindly old soul, he lacked the Napo- 
leonic mind of a Wemmick. 

People have talked to me vaguely, sirs, of such things as the 
differential calculus, the theory of natural selection, of wireless 
telegraphy, and what not; but, bah! they have moved me not, they 
have left me cold. I have felt indeed that if the differential cal- 
culus vanished in a night and was no more heard of I should feel 
not one whit the poorer nor drop even a single tear over its de- 
parture! But, ah! if that little flap in the wall that suddenly 
flies up and reveals the magic name of Skiffins to the amazed be- 
holder, if that other little flap in the wall that suddenly flies up 
and discovers ‘‘ John’’ in mystical letters—if these were to cease 
their marvellous motions, their exits and their entrances, if the 
secret mechanical contrivance by which these wonders came about 
were to break down suddenly, get out of gear, collapse and utterly 
be destroyed—then, ah then! what a gap, what a black and horrid 
void! What a loss and cruel deprivation, absolute, irremediable, 
measureless, to Walworth, to the Agéd One, and—Miss Skiffins! 

I am not often at sea, sirs; I am not a Dan’] Peggotty with 
“The Willing Mind,’’ and as for this wireless telegraphy, it is too 
big, too public, too unneighbourly a thing for me to take to my 
heart and home. I cannot look at it, talk of it, admire it in a 
friendly way in the ingle nook over a cosy business of tea and 
muffins. Now Mr. Wemmick’s invention, let me observe, I can 
take in this way. Often do I look in on the Agéd One of an even- 
ing and take tea with him in that snug little room at Walworth. 
Often do I sit there and watch Miss Skiffins come and go in the 
wall like a star winking in the firmament, and see John suddenly 
appearing and vanishing again in the same queer fashion. It is 
all so friendly, albeit mysterious, eerie and fairy-like, so like grown 
folk becoming children again, which is such a good and _blesséd 
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thing too, to be sure, in this too-grown-up world, that I feel more 
strongly and determinedly every moment that here, yes, here in- 
deed, sirs, is the very prince of scientists and philosophers, and 
that the rest, well, the rest, not to put too fine a point on it, as 
Mr. Snagsby would say, the rest are nowhere. 


I fee] at such times that I should like to emulate the very friendly ~ 


Mr. Toots and rise from my chair every few minutes to shake this 
good and ingenious Wemmick by the hand and ask him how he 
does. Such, sirs, is my state of feeling. 

Science and love! It is a beautiful, a wonderful combination 
when you come to think of it! 

Wemmick, to the best of my knowledge, was the first man of 
science to wed dynamics with domesticity, to reconcile science with 
the affections ! 

There are some, I doubt not, who will curl the contumelious lip 
at the thought of Miss Skiffins, for ’tis a scornful world at best. 
But, well, each to his taste, as Mr. Quilp might have said when he 
devoured whole eggs, shell and all, and, my dear sirs, if one man 
loves his love with an A because she is Amiable, and another with 
a B because she is Beautiful, let friend Wemmick also be allowed 
to love Miss Skiffins with an S because she is Scientific, and let 
there be no more cavilling. Some affect a tall and stately lady, 
others one who is short and buxom. Wemmick, exercising his own 
choice in the matter, as he had a perfect right to do, sefected a 
lady whose shape rather resembled that of a kite—that is triangular 
and geometrical, and therefore carrying a strong scientific appeal to 
the heart of one who was above all pre-eminently a scientist. 

But Wemmick does not stop short here, and in saying this I am 
not referring, as you suppose, to the fact of Wemmick’s arm steal- 
ing gradually round Miss Skiffins’s waist and his hand appearing 
on the other side of that lady, as noted on several occasions by the 
observant Mr. Pip. Even that has its geometrical value, and might 
be defined net inaptly in the terms of Euclid as describing a circle, 
but it is, if you will allow me to say so, sirs, quite apart from my 
argument. What I would wish to point out is that the inventions 
of Wemmick are strictly applied to his own domestic sphere. 
Science and its application should begin and end at home is evi- 
dently his theory. He is not a philanthropist in these matters ; he 
does not give away the secret of the little flaps and doors in the 
wall to all the world. No, no, sirs, as he tells Mr. Pip, ‘‘ The 
secret of these pulls is only known to the Agéd, Miss Skiffins, and 
me!’ 

If other inventors had done the same, how different things would 
be! Mr. George Stephenson would have contented himself with a 
little model railway round his own garden and toy steamships on 
his own ornamental lake: and as for the telegraph, I suppose the 
little red envelopes would only have circulated between somebody’s 
uncle, aunts, and cousins. Certainly, if Wemmick had had aught 
to do with this latter great invention I cannot but think it would 
have been developed on very different lines to what is now the case. 
Somehow I think he would have made it more nearly as the 
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children think it ought to be, and we should see little coloured en- 
velopes (orange and yellow preferably, the favourite colours of Miss 
Skiffins) being whisked along the wires and come fluttering down 
into the hands of their proper recipients—nay, that, penetrating 
our very homes in some more mysterious and less obvious way than 
by that of messenger boys, they would come flapping down on us 
from the ceiling or slide in under the doors in true Walworth and 
Wemmickian fashion, as if the telegraph service were in the hands 
of the little people, and there were gnomes and pixies at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and Puck were Postmaster General. 

As for hydraulic lifts, the matter of compressed air (in which 
there is no matter, I suppose), and so on, here again Wemmick 
would make it a thoroughly domestic concern, and would assuredly 
not trouble to put his elevators at the service of Mr. Jaggers. No, 
no; he might allow himself to be blown by compressed air from the 
Walworth battlements, say, to the residence of Miss Skiffins’s re- 
lations, but to the office—never! That journey he would make, I 
am persuaded, in a thoroughly prosaic and unscientific fashion by 
the coach. As regards hydraulic lifts, I seem to see a terrible 
cavity in the floor, and of a sudden Wemmick appear from the dark 
abyss and drawn up to the surface like a clown in the pantomime, 
while the Agéd and Miss Skiffins look approval. But, again, I 
cannot conceive of our Wemmick making such an invention public. 
The Wemmick Elevators in every hotel and most public buildings! 
Oh, no, sirs, never! ‘‘ The secret of these pulls,’’ Mr. Wemmick 
would inform us, ‘‘is known only to the Agéd, Miss Skiffins, and 
me! ’’ 

Such, then, is the peculiar genius of Mr. Wemmick—great in- 
ventive powers applied strictly for the benefit and well-being of 
his own domestic circle. And if we did only just so much ourselves, 
sirs, and applied our powers as happily and devotedly, we should 
not, methinks, do so badly! As for the gun fired at sunset, and 
the lake and the island, and the fountain and the drawbridge (who 
said Versailles ?)—my dear sirs, if I were to treat of these I might 
run into volumes folio, and you might—politely—close your eyes. 


A PICKWICK PAPER 


Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson contributed a delightful article to 
The Cornhill Magazine last month, which he aptly called ‘‘ A Pick- 
wick Paper.’’ He refers to the immortal book as “ the best of all 
good histories,’’ and his paper is designed to prove the statement 
that The Pickwick Papers are a true picture of the times, by 
illustrative incidents. There are so many curious questions asked 
in the course of it as to constitute the article an examination 
paper. For instance, Mr. Hutchinson says that there is nothing to 
show that Mr. Pickwick or his friends either wore a nightgown 
or took baths. Can any of our readers prove him to be wrong? 
We all know, of course, that Mr. Pickwick was rather unexpectedly 
immersed in water on one occasion. But that would not count. 


16 
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FROM BLUNDESTONE TO YARMOUTH 
By JOHN BATELY, M.D., of Gorleston 

A be recent visit of the Dickens Fellowship to Blundestone and 

Yarmouth afforded me the privilege of conducting a party of 
enthusiasts round the delightful and interesting country associated 
with the early portions of David Copperfield, which has been a 
favourite haunt and study of mine for some years. At the invita- 
tion of the Editor of The Dickensian I have gathered together into 
this article the notes I used on that occasion. 

To us Yarmouth people David Copperfield is especially interesting, 
as it introduces so much local matter, both descriptive and personal, 
into its pages. Forster says :—“ It has been inferred from the vivid- 
ness of the boy-impressions of Yarmouth, in David’s earliest ex- 
periences, that the place must have been familiar to his own 
boyhood ; but the truth was that at the close of 1848 he first saw 
that celebrated seaport.” This is perfectly true, for a party, com- 
prising Dickens, Leech and Lemon, came into Norfolk at the time 
named, halting at Norwich, in search of adventure, but the Stanfield 
murder then casting a gloom over the city made the place so un- 
inviting that Dickens described Norwich “a disappointment.” 
“ But the success of the trip, for me,” he says, “was to come. Yar- 
mouth, sir, where we went afterwards, is the strangest place in the 
wide world. One hundred and forty-six miles of hill-less marsh 
between it and London—more when we meet. I shall certainly try 
my hand at it.” : 

Ou this occasion Dickens and his friends stayed at the Royal 
Hotel on the Marine Parade, and at the table d’héte they met several 
Yarmouth gentlemen and enjoyed their society, chatting much of 
the peculiarities of the fisher-folk and beachmen they had come in 
contact with. The late Mr. John Capon Smith told me he well 
remembered this visit of Dickens and his friends, and that he dined 
with them at the Royal. Although this was the first visit of Dickens 
to Yarmouth, there is a strong suspicion he had previously been in 
the locality. In a letter he wrote to M. de Cerjat on December 29th, 
1849, he says :—“ I went down into that part of the country on the 
7th January last year, when I was meditating the story, and chose 
Blundestone for the sound of its name.” This statement indicates 
Dickens was in the neighbourhood of Blundestone in January, 1848, 
i.e. Just a twelvemonth before his visit to Yarmouth. Of course it 
may be a lapsus calami of Dickens if he intended to refer to his 
Yarmouth visit, but on December 29th, 1849, “the 7th of January 
last year” must indicate January, 1848. Besides, why did he say 
“that part of the country” if it were not his object to conceal the 
place he actually went to and stayed at? There was no secret about 
his Yarmouth visit, and if he had first seen or heard of Blundestone 
then, there was no reason why he should not have told M. de 
Cerjat so. 

The sudden and unexpected decease of Charles Dickens in 1870 
sent a thrill through the public mind, and sorrow and sincere regret 
were universally expressed. Much was talked of him and his works, 
and many who had reminiscences of him told them, and so much 
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interesting matter as to his wanderings and associations was then 
brought to light. 

It was in the course of a conversation about this time I had with 
Mr. James Crow, formerly a farmer at Blundestone, but then living 

retired at Gorleston, that he informed me he made the acquaintance 

of Charles Dickens when he (Dickens) was a guest of Sir Morton 
Peto’s at Somerleyton and during one of his walks about Blunde- 
stone. He told me that Sir Morton invited Di¢kens down ostensibly 
to see Lowestoft, whose new town, harbour, and railway Sir Morton 
had then recently completed, and that he much desired Dickens 
should take a fancy to Lowestoft and introduce it into his next 
novel, so as to advertise the place. Mr. Crow assured me this was 
perfectly true, and 
that the Somerley- 
ton visit was made 
prior to the Yar- 
mouth one. 

In corroboration 
of this, Miss Woods, 
a lady who lived at 
Blundestone Hall 
with her aunt at the 
time, and who died 
a few years since 
ae a 
me Charles Dickens a 
called at the Hall in ane ae 
the course of his 
peregrinations through the village, and was received by the 
housekeeper, a Mrs. Gorbold, and, introducing himself by name, 
expressed his regret that the ladies of the house were not at home, as 
the quaintness of the old mansion had attracted him. As a matter 
of fact, Miss Woods told me they were in South Wales on a visit to 
relatives, and much regretted missing the opportunity of entertaining 
Dickens. But Mrs. Gorbold was equal to the occasion, and invited 
him to step in and look round. This he readily did, and she 
conducted him through the principal rooms, both chatting the mean- 
while, he remarking upon the beautiful surroundings of the house, 
which is charmingly situated in Blundestone Vale. It has been 
renovated and modernized since then. By one of the windows he sat 
down and admired the prospect in which he had the rectory and 
church nearly in a line. The housekeeper here left him to rest and 
meditate, which he did for some time. 

In this house he saw a “long passage, and a dark storeroom 
opening cut of it,” which Miss Woods thought proved the Hall to be 
identical with Copperfield’s Rookery. But whatever correspondence 
there may have been with the internal arrangements of the Hall and 
Rookery, there is none in their exteriors, and neither do the 
surroundings of the Hall allow of the location of certain incidents 
mentioned in the novel. But they are all correctly placed in relation 
with the rectory, which is generally regarded as the Rookery. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL AS IT WAS WHEN DICKENS VISITED IT 
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I do not propose, however, to go over the ground covered in 
Mr. Matz’s article on Blundestone in the June, 1906, Dickensian, but 
it may interest the curious to note that although the name of Copper- 
field is not to be found on a gravestone in the churchyard, there is one 
suggestive of it there. On the lead slope of the roof to the porch in ~ 
raised letters will be found W. Copping, C. W., 1731. That is the 
nearest we can get, and ‘“ Copping, Copper, Copperfield,” seems a 
euphonic sequence. But I do not labour the point, in view of what 
Forster says of the evolution of the name. 

The arrangement of the novel itself, the opening chapters of which 
are devoted to Blundestone, seems to indicate its author recorded the 
localities as he became acquainted with them, and I take it as good 
evidence that Dickens saw Blundestone and Lowestoft before he saw 
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Yarmouth, and that we have to thank Sir Morton Peto for securing 
the nativity of David Copperfield at Blundestone. 

Leaving Blundestone vid the road Barkis took, we may call at the 
“Village Maid,” at Lound, which is, no doubt, the public-house 
where he took “such a long time delivering a bedstead,” thence on to 
Yarmouth. Speaking of the “ Village Maid” reminds us of a 
euphonic suggestion of “The Willing Mind,” the public-house at 
Yarmouth referred to in chapter 3 of David Copperfield, where 
Mr. Peggotty took his short spells, as he puts it. But no public-house 
with such a name existed in the town, and we may therefore assume 
that no particular one was intended. 

In 1848 Dickens and his friends stayed, as already stated, at the 
“Royal” there, and courted the society of townsmen, beachmen, boat- 
men, sailors and others. No road along the sea front then existed 
further south than Kimberley Terrace, and a sandy waste stretched 
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southward to the Nelson Monument and beyond. Over this Dickens 
trudged to interview James Sharman, the custodian of the Nelson 
Column, and from his lips he heard many tales of shipwreck and 
adventure. The shipwreck in David Copperfield was founded on the 
narrative of a perilous adventure of Sharman’s many years before. 
Another very interesting yarn Dickens had from Sharman was the 
description of his former habitation on the Denes at the foot of the 
monument. Sharman was still a young man when he quitted the 
Navy, and through the instrumentality of his former commander, 
Captain Thomas Hardy, he was appointed as caretaker of the old 
Fort, then standing on the Denes by the mouth of the Harbour, and 
he resided in a honse near by. When the monument was completed 
in 1819 Sharman had that committed to his care as well. Apparently 
when the masons finished their work at the monument they did not 
remove the shed they had worked in, and Sharman appropriated it as 
a shelter and a store 
for any pieces of 
wreck or other trifles 
that washed up on 
the beach. As time 
went on and the old 
Fort on the Denes 
became ruinous by 
being undermined 
with the tide, Shar- 
man provided him- 
self with another 
habitation by mend- 
ing and enlarging 
his hut at the monu- 
ment, chiefly with 
wreckage, until it 
assumed the comical 
appearance of being 
half ship half shed, “THE VILLAGE MAID,’’ LOUND 
very much sunk in 
the sand which drifted round it with every gale. From its low 
roof projected an iron chimney funnel, and Dickens seems to have 
got a good conception of the place, which he describes as having the 
appearance of “a black barge, or some other kind of superannuated 
boat.” Its interior was divided into several apartments, and there 
was another and smaller shed adjoining it on the south, used as a 
wash-house, stable and store. Sharman and his family lived in this 
shanty many years and sold beer there. Sharman was quite a 
character in his way, and always had a yarn or gossip for anyone 
visiting the monument or his dwelling. There is no evidence that 
Dickens ever saw this quaint abode, as it was pulled down in 1840, 
when Sharman built the Monument House. It was covered with tar 
and was spoken of as the Black Hut. When Dickens described it as 
Peggotty’s Hut he naturally glorified it into being a real vessel, 
which, as a matter of fact, Sharman’s habitation did not warrant. 
1A «+ 
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The July number of The Dickensian contained a frontispiece 
showing what purported to be the original of Peggotty’s Hut. This 
picture represents a shanty which used to stand in Camden Road and 
was pulled down in 1889, but it could never have been the hut 
Dickens had in his mind when finding a habitation for Peggotty. 
But it came to be thought of and believed to be the original, in the 
‘same way that the building near Lincoln’s Inn Fields is thought and 
believed to be “‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” which it is not. 

I have shown in the foregoing remarks that the original was at 
the side of the Nelson Column. ; 

‘ But any careful reader of David Copperfield must recognise that the 
habitation Dickens describes as Peggotty’s home was a vessel stand- 
ing on her keel on the sands, not far from the shore, very like that 
depicted in the Household Edition 
of the book. Certainly not a small 
shed with a portion only of a boat 
forming the roof, merely standing 
on very ordinary dirty soil, some 
distance from the sea, and which 
existed until 1889: Refer to page 
15 of the book cited, and there 
Peggotty’s habitation is described 
as “a black barge, or some other 
kind of superannuated boat, high 
and dry on the ground, with an 
iron funnel sticking out of it for a 
chimney,” and this David calls a 
“ship-looking thing,” and asserts 
“there was a delightful door cut 
in the side, and it was roofed in, 
and there were little windows in it ; 
but the wonderful charm of it was 
that it was a real boat, which had 
no doubt been upon the water 
hundreds of times, and which had 
never been intended to be lived in on dry land.” The living-room 
was evidently the hold of the vessel, and a door through the bulkhead 
gave access to the cabin, which was apparently entire‘with the sleep- 
ing bunks still in situation, for David says, “‘ There were some hooks 
in the beams of the ceiling, the tise of which I did not divine then; 
and some lockers and boxes and conveniences of that sort, which 
served for seats, and eked out the chairs. And then Peggotty opened 
a little door and showed me my bedroom. It was the completest 
and most desirable bedroom ever seen—in the stern of the vessel, 
with a little window where the rudder used to go through; a little 
bed, which there was just room enough to get into.” Further on he 
speaks of “ my own little cabin,” and of “the women going to bed in 
another little crib like mine,” and of ‘‘ Mr. Peggotty and Ham hang- 
ing up two hammocks for themselves on the hooks I had noticed in 
the roof,” i.e. in the deck beams already mentioned. 

All this tends to prove that Dickens’s ideal was not anything like 
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the Camden Road relic. Further on, at page 368, Mr. Peggotty, 
when visiting his old boat-house preparatory to setting out for 
Australia, says to David, “‘’Tis like to be long afore the boat finds 
new tenants. They look upon’t down heer, as being tnfort’nate 
now.’ ‘Does it belong to anybody in the neighbourhood ?’ I asked. 
‘To a mast-maker up town,’ said Mr. Peggotty. ‘I am going to 
give the key to him to-night.’” Apparently the old home remained 
tenantless, and, falling into decay, became the toy of the wind and 
tempest, for the next time Dickens mentions it, its entire destruction 
is indicated. At the end of his account of the storm, in which 
Steerforth comes by his death (page 396), and whose body a fisher- 
man leads David to the shore to recognise, he says, on that, part of it 
where he and little Em’ly “had looked for shells, two children—on 
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that part of it where some lighter fragments of the old boat, blown 
down last night, had been scattered by the wind—among the ruins 
of the home he had wronged, I saw him lying with his head upon 
his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school.” Although it is sixty 
years ago since Dickens wrote the above, ’tis curious how in these 
later times, when his books are more read and admired, that the 
destruction of Peggodtty’s house by the storm should have escaped 
notice, and a fiction should have grown up in association with the 
old shanty once standing in Camden Road. If this should dissipate 
that fiction as effectually as the storm did the boat, it will accom- 
plish my purpose. 

It is common knowledge in Yarmouth that Dickens moved very 
freely amongst the people and sought the society of seafaring and 
working folks. On one occasion, it is reported, he was seen perched 
on the end of a barrel in Marsh and Barnes’ bar, taking note of the 
words and phrases which fell from the men assembled there. 
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The “Duke’s Head” was another inn Dickens knew well, and it 
was here that David made the acquaintance of the jovial waiter, 
and from where it will be remembered little David started in the 
coach, “shining very much all over,” for London. Whether the 
waiter was ever a reality there I cannot say ; but Dickens’s descrip- 
tion of the interior of the house accurately describes it as it existed 
sixty years ago. ‘The coffee-room is now the bar with doors where 
the windows were. 

But there is a house, still existing very much as it did in Dickens’s 
time, which fully bears out Dickens’s description of Omer’s shop, the 
funeral furnisher. It is situate at 74, Middlegate Street, and 
curiously enough that business is still among the announcements 
painted on the outside of the work carried on within, viz., ‘“ Coffins 
made and funerals furnished.” Middlegate, or Gaol Street as it was 
then generally known, inter- 
ested Dickens immensely, and 
its quaintness and originality 
remain. 

The Star Hotel is said by 
some topographers to be the 
one at which David Copperfield 
and his friend Steerforth lodged 
when visiting the Peggottys, 
I think there can hardly be a 
doubt Dickens was familiar 
with the inside of the hotel, as 
it is a most interesting old 
mansion, with moulded ribbed 
ceilings and sides of rooms 
panelled with oak. It has re- 
cently had two stories added 
to it, and looks somewhat 
modern, but the ancient part is 


left intact. It would be here, Photo by 1. W. Tyrrell 
too, that the volatile Miss BUCK INN 
Mowcher was first introduced The destination of Barkis’s cart 


to the reader. 

The Blundestone carrier’s destination and stopping-place at 
Yarmouth was the Buck Inn, and although Dickens does not 
mention it by name, this was ‘‘ the public-house” in chapter 3, where 
Ham Peggotty was waiting for Barkis’s cart bringing David and 
Peggotty to Yarmouth. 

From the first time Dickens saw Yarmouth he was much taken 
with it, and he visited it on several occasions. The last was when 
he gave a reading at the Assembly Rooms, not so very long before 
his death. 

Yarmouth has much changed since Dickens’s day, but 
David’s suggestion “that a mound or so might have improved” the 
straight low prospect has not been carried out. But the town could 
hardly be thought now to be mixed up with the tide “like toast and 
water,” as it appeared to David then. Yarmouth people, however, 
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may still be called Yarmouth Bloaters, and may be as proud of the 
title as Peggotty was, whilst the chief characteristics as described by 
Dickens, as fish, pitch, oakum, sailors and carts, apply to-day; and 
many think Yarmouth to be ‘‘on the whole, the finest place in the 
world,” as did Peggotty. 
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A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


SAIREY GAMP. Betsry Price. 


P.: Good ’evins! I’m dead beat. That hojus tramp! 


Oh, there you are. Well, ’ow’s my Sairey Gamp? 


: My precious pardner, Betsey! Come at last! 
: With this yere barrerful I can’t go fast. 


’Ere, ‘elp me clear my pocket o’ this lumber ; 
(Surveying the preparations for a meal) 
I knowed you wouldn’t think of no coweumber! 


: Betsey, your words is true. I quite forgot! 
: Well, ’ere’s one, and some inguns, and a lot 


O’ radishes and other garden-stuff. 
So mix ’em, Sairey—for I’m tired enough— 
And mind you don’t git droppin’ in no snuff. 


: W’y, Betsey, wot d’ye mean? 


You knows, I think, 


"You allus drops it in yer patients’ drink. 
: Well, who deniges of it, Betsey, pray? 


Who, Betsey Prig, deniges it, I say? 
It does ’em good. 
(An interval, in which the meal is consumed and the tea- 
pot produced.) 
I drinks to you, my dear. 


: And I to you, my Sairey. (They drink.) Now this here 


Matter o’ bisnidge wot you spoke about— 
Fust of all, Sairey—let us have it out— 
Tell me if Mrs. Harris is the party? (Drinks.) 


: No, Betsey. Saints be praised, she’s hale an’ hearty. 
: Ha, ha! I’m glad o’ that, at any rate! 
: And wherefore, Betsey? Would you hedgitate 


To nuss that best of women if required, 

Who’s everywhere respected and admired ? 

A angel which ’as borne her *usband nine, 

And tho’ the last is bandy, don’t repine— 

If you know aught agen her, speak it out. 

Oh, nothin’, Sairey! She's all right, no doubt. 

I’m sure I didn’t mean to make you huffy— 

But who’s the patient? Is it poor old Snuffey? (Drinks.) 


. (severely): Betsey, you know that Chuffey is the name. 
Newe A V4 
: (derisively): Chuffey or Snuffey, Sairey,’s all the same. 


; (Drinks.) 
Well. This pore gentleman’s suppoged to be 
Weak in the noddle, tho’, ‘twixt you and me, 
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There’s them as thinks his intellecks is clear ; 

But, as they says, ‘‘ With Sairey, there’s no fear. 

Sairey i is to be trusted, fust and last, 

For she is gold wot has the furnage passed. ” (B. P. drinks.) 

‘But I,”’ ses I, ‘‘ ean’t take this job alone. 

In the wide world,” T ses, “‘ there’s only one— 

That*s Mrs. Harris—which I’d do it fore. 

But there’s,’’ I ses, ‘‘ my pardner, which I’m shore— 

My faithful Betsey, workin’ under me, 

One off, one on, as pleajant as can be— 

Will save the friends all trouble and ali care.”’ 

(Seizing the teapot) Now, Betsey Prig, wote’er you do, drink 
fair! 


: Ha! Ha! (laughing defiantly)— 


So Mrs. Harris, Betsey 


Pooh! 
Ho! Bother Mrs. Harris! Shut up, do! 


: Wot! This to me’ Wy, drat you, Be.sey Prig, 


She’d scorn you. 
Let her! I don’t care a fig. 
“(angr ily): No better woman breathes, tho’ many a worse ‘un. 
I don’t believe there ain’t no sich a person! 


¢ (rising): Outdajious creetur! Wot! For you to jeer 


At her I’ve knowed this five an’ thirty year! 
W’y! Drat your bragian boldness! Git out, do! 

: (rising): I’m goin’, m’am—I’ve had enough 0’ you. 
You and your Snuffey! ‘‘ Under you ’’—oh, Lor! 
You’ll make him madder than he was afore. 


: Betsey, git out, for I despige you. Go! 


: A-workin’ “‘ under you,’’ indeed! Ho! Ho! 
(Enter Westlock and Martin.) 
How now, good ladies? High words! What’s gone wrong ? 
I fear their tea’s a trifle over-strong. 
: There ain’t no Mrs. Harris! 
Go along! 

(Exit Betsey Prig.) 

Why, Mrs. Gamp, you’re weeping! What’s the cause? 


: You see, yourself, how drunk that woman wos. 


No Mrs. Harris! Serpiant! Oh, dear! 
When she come in she smelt quite strong o’ beer! 
Never agin my partner shall she be. 
I promise, Mrs. Gamp, she shan’t nurse me. 
Always so kind you were, too. Have some—tea. 
It isn’t tea. 

Perhaps some medicine. 


(aside) : It smells to me uncommonly like gin. 


(shedding tears): Ungrateful wretch! My nerves is that 
upset 
As lambs could not forgive, nor worms’ forget! 


F. 
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MR. PEGGOTTY, GENTLEMAN 
By E. ASHBY NORRIS 


es assertion has often been made that Dickens could not depict 

a gentleman. Consulting my dictionary as to what constitutes 
a gentleman, I find, briefly, the following definitions :-—‘‘ A man of 
good family or good social position. Every man above the rank of 
yeoman, comprehending noblemen. A man who, without a title, 
bears a coat of arms, or whose ancestors have been freemen. A 
man of good breeding, politeness, and civil manners,”’ etc., etc. 
‘“ Ah,’’ thought I, ‘‘ take a back seat, Dan’] Peggotty. You are 
no gentleman, but just a rough, common sort of man. What is 
your social position? Who were your ancestors? I'll be bound 
you don’t know. You bear no coat of arms, dwell in no ancestral 
halls, but simply make your home in an old boat on the Yarmouth 
shore. You have no knowledge ‘of the world’s etiquette, and you 
are a mere nobody, Mr. Peggotty; that is what you are.’’ But 
here I consult another dictionary. Much the same definition given, 
but in addition this:—‘‘ A man of the highest honour, courtesy, 
and morality.’’ So Mr. Peggotty need not take a back seat after 
all, and in the highest, broadest, truest sense of the word he is a 
gentleman. 

It would be interesting to know why some people are of opinion 
that Dickens lacked the power of creating a gentleman. The 
reason may be that the term gentleman is distinctive. It means so * 
much, and yet so little. To those people who only look on the sur- 
face of things it simply mieans good family, social position, educa- 
tion, polished manners, etc. ; provided a man is possessed of these, 
he is, according to their light, a gentleman. Others, holding still 
narrower views on the subject, will call any man gentleman who 
possesses wealth and influence, who dresses well, and is admitted 
into good society, let his moral character be what it will. 

Taking the term in its broadest sense, a gentleman is a man 
of high moral character, endowed with all those qualities that form 
the highest ideal of true manhood. These attributes often go hand 
in hand with an innate delicacy and refinement of thought that, 
let the man be as uncouth, as uneducated as you will, find an 
outlet in his speech, manners and actions, unconsciously testifying 
to all he comes in contact with, that in spite of the rugged, uncom- 
promising surface, there stands before them one of Nature’s own 
gentlemen, a true man. And to this class Mr. Peggotty belongs. 

Surely Dickens, with his wonderful creative power, could have 
depicted a gentleman in any station of life whatsoever, but his 
heart was with the people, and it was from the rank and file that 
he drew his best characters. And in this, I think, he proves how 
great was his genius, how subtle his art, how keen his power of 
observation. He dispensed with all mere outside help, so far as the 
trappings of wealth, the dignity of rank or social position were con- 
cerned, preferring that his characters should stand or fall by their 
merit alone. Let other writers, if they will, surround their heroes 
with all the teauty and grandeur that wealth can procure. 
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Creations like Mr. Peggotty, Ham, and some other of Dickens's 
characters need no such environment. 


‘“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.”’ 


And it is in the interior of an old boat, fitted up in such a manner 
as to serve as a home for its inhabitants, that the reader is intro- 
duced tu Mr. Peggotty. Quaint but humble enough surroundings, 
nor, according to Davy, is the man himself particularly striking in 
appearance. He describes him as ‘‘a hairy man, with a very good- 
natured face.’’ He does the honours of his house in a kind, hos- 
pitable manner. ‘‘ You'll find us rough, sir, but you’ll find us 
ready,’’ he remarked to Davy. : 

Later, when, as Davy says, ‘‘ It was a time for conversation and 
confidence,’’ a peep into the depths of Mr. Peggotty’s character is 
obtained, thanks to Davy’s childish curiosity. The faithful Peg- 
gotty thinks it wise to enlighten her small charge regarding certain 
matters that puzzle him, lest he should, at some future time, take 
up his catechism at the point where he had left off. Ham and little 
Em’ly, orphans, and Mrs. Gummidge, “lone, lorn creetur’,’ are 
all the recipients of the generosity of this rough, seafaring man, 
who, as Peggotty imparts to Davy in confidence, ‘‘ was but a poor 
man himself, but as good as gold, and as true as steel.’’ 

Mrs. Gummidge did not always make herself agreeable to those 
around her, and was subject to fits of depression that, unfor- 
tunately, not only affected her own peculiar comfort and happiness, 
but also imparted itself to others. Did Mr. Peggotty at such times 
blame her, even in his innermost thoughts? Not a bit of it. He 
endeavoured to cheer her in his own good-humoured, hearty way, 
was ever ready to excuse her to himself and others, and, with a 
countenance expressive of the tenderest sentiments, would say, 
““ She’s been thinking of the old ’un.’’ Not a word, not a thought 
that for his sake she might endeavour to struggle against this pro- 
pensity of “‘ thinking of the old ’un,”’ or, if she must think, rot to 
allow her thoughts on the subject to express themselves in such a 
very uncomfortable manner. 

Little Em’ly is the very light and joy of her uncle’s life. On his 
visiting Davy at school and the latter inquiring as to whether she 
had grown, how his honest face lights up at the mention of her 
name! Here, too, for the first time they meet Steerforth, whem 
Davy proudly calls his friend. 

Steerforth makes a great impression on the simple Yarinouth 
boatman. Mr. Peggotty, talking to Davy on the subject, observes, 
““There’s a friend! . . . Why, Lord love my heart alive, if it 
ain’t a treat to look at him!’’ Davy, nothing loath, sounds his 
friend’s praises, waxing more and more eloquent, as he extols all 
the many accomplishments of the handsome Steerforth. With 
what pleasure and delight Mr. Peggotty listens, and somebody else, 
too, for Davy, suddenly letting his eyes rest on little Em’ly’s face, 
comes to a full stop, in wonder at what he saw there, ‘‘ her breath 
held, her blue eyes sparkling like jewels, and the colour mantling 
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ing voice whispered to his heart one word of evil, of cruel evil to 
come to that sweet, blue-eyed child whom he cherished as the most 
precious possession of his life. 

Alas! the fatal day came, soon enough, when Steerforth darkened 
the threshold of that humble abode, but no one saw the shadow that 
fell, dark and menacing before them. Least of all Mr. Peggotty, 
who, in the ecstasy of his pride and delight, declares that it is the 
brightest night of his life, that ever was or ever will be! Ham had 
just presented to his uncle, as his promised wife, little Em’ly, when 
David and Steerforth appeared upon the scene. . . Listen to that 
“tarpaulin chap,’’ as his uncle calls him. ‘‘I see her grow up, 
gent’Imen—like a flower. I’d lay down my life for her—Mas’r 
Davy —Oh! most content and cheerful! ... I—I love her true. 
There ain’t a gent’lman in all the land—nor yet sailing upon all 
the sea—can love his lady more than I love her .. .’’? David 
was so affected by these simple, manly words that he could say 
nothing in reply, and it is Steerforth who answers and puts them 
all at their ease again. 

Then came that terrible night when the light in the window 
failed to guide the steps of little Em’ly to love and home. Ham 
came alone, his brave heart broken, the light of his life gone out 
forever. And Mr. Peggotty! The cheerful, hearty, honest, pure- 
souled man—what grief was his! How in those first, awful 
moments, the blood, that had sprung from his mouth, trickled un- 
heeded down his bosom, while he listened to the reading of that 
letter, which was the death knell to all his hopes and aspirations for 
his darling. Then, after a long silence, looking round the room, he 
said in a low voice, ‘‘ Who’s the man?’’ Ah, if he had but 
known, he would have saved his beloved, his one ewe-lamb. He 
would have died a hundred deaths before the breath of evil should 
have come near her. 

The first violence of his grief over, there succeeds a calm, accom- 
panied by one steadfast purpose. He is going to seek her. Where? 
Why, the wide world through. Through the crowded streets of 
large towns, through smiling valleys, over rugged mountains, across 
seas, by land, by water, in storm and sunshine, by night, by day, 
come what will, his ‘‘ dooty evermore ’’ is to seek her. Death alone 
could stay him, and surely, in the face of such heroic courage, such 
selfless love, Death itself would flee, until that purpose was accom- 
plished. And so he turned his back on the old boat, scene of many 
bright and happy days, no more pursued his calling on the wave- 
tossed sea, in the old, hearty way, and the familiar Yarmouth flats 
knew him no more. But Mrs. Gummidge remained to wait and 
watch, and the light was always there, beckoning the wanderer to 
return. 

With what a rugged eloquence he pleads his cause to Mrs. Steer- 
forth. How at Rosa Dartle’s terrible vehemence of passion he 
passes on, without a word. Throughout the whole interview at 
that house his behaviour is that of a gentleman, courteous and 
brave, gentle and honourable. When Mrs. Steerforth spoke of 
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compensation, even allowing for her own grief, jaundiced indeed 
must have been her outlook on life, when she saw nothing before 
her but a common, seafaring man. 

In his many travels he meets with much kindness. Making in- 
quiries everywhere for his niece, his figure becomes familiar to the 
inhabitants of the different villages, who have somehow heard of 
him, and, honouring the brave, noble man who is passing their way, 
they love to render him little acts of kindness, press their hos- 
pitality upon him, and show him, in their simple, earnest manner, 
how their hearts are with him. Bravely he pursues his way, the 
lines on his face deeper; the hair grayer, but strong, very strong ; 
upheld by that steadfastness of purpose that must sooner or later 
win the day. 

The day came at length when he clasped once more to his rugged 
breast little Em’ly. Changed? Yes, but dearer to him than ever, 
for had he not sought her far and wide? Had he not suffered for 
her, and yearned for her, day and night, through long, weary 
months? His steadfast, earnest purpose was accomplished at last. 
How often, as an innocent, happy child, had she found shelter on that 
manly breast, from some childish fear or grief, or nestled there 
when tired of playing on the dim, old Yarmouth flats! Once again 
he opens wide his arms and takes her to himself, and little Em’ly, 
through hard and thorny ways, finds rest at last. 

And this is Mr. Peggotty! A rough, seafaring man if you will, 
but possessing the soul of a gentleman, if ever man did. 

Study this noble creation of Dickens well. It is a character to 
love and honour. It is a character most human; therefore its 
nobleness, its beauty, and its simplicity must appeal to all 
humanity. In creating Mr. Peggotty Dickens created not only a 
gentleman, but a very king of men. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LVII 
DICKENS 
A* one who flings large hospitable doors 
Wide to a world of masquers whom he has bade 
Sweep hurrying onward with their paces mad 

And merrily flood his vacant chamber-floors, 

Even so with him about whose form in scores 
Humanity’s eager passions, blithe or sad, 

Rush revelling, and however strangely clad, 
Are still the old rascals, bigots, fools and bores! 
Ah, what a riotous witch-dance they prolong, 

Of avarice, hatred, hope, revenge, despair ! 

How right flies timorous from the clutch of wrong! 
How pleasure and ease take hands with toil and care! 
While humour, that wild harlequin, here and there, 

Dashes in spangled somersaults through the throng! 

Epecar Fawcert. 
Serthner’s Monthly, December, 1877 (New York). 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND BULWER LYTTON 


By the Rev, R. W. G. HUNTER 


Rese speaks in his ‘‘ Modern Painters ’’ of the influence of 

Charles Dickens on ‘‘ the popular writers of the day.’’ He 
had introduced a new manner into the literature of humour—a 
manner ‘‘ which, so far as it is distinctive, is owing to Dickens.” 
Modern humour, “‘ varying with the disposition of the writers,’’ is 
the humour of the Sketches and Pickwick. In no writer—though he 
stands so far apart from Dickens in the direction and motive of his 
work—is this influence more visible than in the case of Bulwer 
Lytton. These two distinguished men were friends, and respected 
and admired each other. This mutual regard is abundantly shown 
in the veracious pages of John Forster. May not this friendship 
have been the cause of the change in the manner of the later work 
of the author of ‘‘ The Caxtons’’? Was it not to this frank and 
sympathetic intercourse with Dickens that the revolution in the 
post-meridian style of Bulwer is owing ? 

Adopting a somewhat rough classification, there were three stages 
in Lytton’s work as a writer of prose fiction. He appears at 
different times as the author of the sentimental, the historical, and 
the domestic novel. These were varied, it is true, by occasional 
excursions, during each period, into the region of the occult and 
supernatural. It is in the third and last stage that the in- 
fluence of Dickens is most distinctly seen. 

This change in the spirit and manner of Bulwer Lytton’s later 
work is manifest :— 

1. In his taking up the novel of character. In his earlier fictions 
character is subordinated to the plot. Some of the dramatis 
persone lack reality ; they are shadows—perhaps faint reflections of 
his own personality. They are introduced not so much for their 
own sake as for some ethical purpose—to drive some social theory 
of the author’s; they are psychological, impossible. We do not 
meet with such characters in daily life, nor do we expect, or wish, 
todo so. But as in Dickens, so in Bulwer’s later works the stage is 
crowded with characters, more distinctly human. 

2. In the improvement in the moral character of his heroes. 
The chief actors in the books belonging to the first stage suffer from 
a morbid egotism ; they are the victims of an idealised hypochon- 
driasis. They scarcely deserve the tears which were shed over 
them sixty years ago. Bulwer did well to leave these young gentle- 
men out of the works of his old age. It is a great improvement to 
pass from such types of frail, philosophising dandyism to young 
men of the mental and moral stamina of Pisistratus Caxton, 
Leonard Fairfield, and Kenelm Chillingly. In his novels of char- 
acter, and in a purer, manlier generation of heroes Bulwer has 
evidently got into Dickens-Land. 

3. Especially is the wholesome influence of ‘‘ Boz ’’ perceptible in 
the introduction of humour into the third group of Bulwer Lytton’s 
stories. The only one of his first half-dozen tales that had any fun 
in it—and that partook more of the nature of wit, cynical wit, than 
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honest, hearty humour—was ‘‘ Pelham.’’ Humour of the right 
sort would have been as much out of place in Bulwer’s high- 
pitched, sentimental stories as it would have been in Richardson’s 
‘* Clarissa Harlowe.’’ In the middie period of his fine historical 
romances it is unnecessarily absent. Shakespeare and Scott knew, 
and did, better. The last period clearly shows how Lord Lytton 
had been affected by the sane, breezy creations of Dickens. Like 
Dickens—though in his own way—how lovingly, and with what a 
wealth of detail rubbed in, he dwells on the peculiarities of such 
amusing characters as Squire Hazeldean and Parson Dale, of Signor 
Riccabocca, Drs. Morgan and Dosewell, Master Stirn, Austin 
Caxton, Uncle Roland, Decimus Roach, and others. The geniality 
of such episodes is delightful. 

4. Amongst the pleasant traits of his later fiction is the revela- 
tion of his love for children. The heated, unwholesome atmosphere 
of the stories of his younger days is no place for innocent childhood. 
There are no playing fields in them for the little ones. But how 
they come trooping into the innocuous scenes drawn by a sure and 
kindly hand in the mellow evening of his life—Leonard Fairfielé, 
Kenelm Chillingly, Lily (counterpart of Dora), and the little child 
who journeyed with the aged Waife, reminding us of Little Nell 
and her wanderings with the old man. We need not labour the 
points of comparison. The joy of these children of his brain in 
simple, healthful pleasures; the happy ending to his stories; the 
Christian note in the ‘‘ Caxtons,’”’ ‘‘ My Novel,’’ ‘‘ What will he 
do with it?’’ and ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly ’’ (in some respects the best 
of all his books), and his altruistic attitude towards the lives of 
the lowly, all show how Bulwer Lytton’s uature had responded to 
the large humanity of Charles Dickens, and is as honourable to 
himself as it is to his comrade in the noble brotherhood of letters. 

On the other hand, it might be said that if the influence of 
Dickens is seen in the later work of Lytton, the influence of the 
latter, in a lesser degree, can be noted in the maturer books of his 
brother novelist. It appears, we think, in the greater constructive 
skill shown in those novels. The humour of the Master, whilst far 
from being exhausted, does not predominate as it did in his earlier 
fictions. Tragedy is more present than comedy. Tragedy has 
become the motive of his work—it holds the foreground. In this 
he draws nearer to the manner of Bulwer Lytton, but with more 
dynamic effects, more of the terrible display of the elemental 
passions, for the reason that his genius was far greater. 

In another respect a resemblance may be traced, and that is in 
the note heard in the earlier chapters which is ominous of the final 
catastrophe. This is quite after the manner of the author of the 
‘“ Last Days of Pompeii.’’ Then, in turning to history for themes, 
as in Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities, may not Dickens 
have felt the fascination of Bulwer ?—a fascination much stronger 
for most of us in those days than it is now. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Zale followed ‘‘ Zanoni,’’ scenic with the titanic 
drama of the French Revolution. And to prove the deference of 
the younger for the older novelist, it may be remarked that Dickens 
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altered the conclusion of Great Hxpectations, and married Pip to 
Estella, on the advice of his friend. Moreover, there is a marked 
heightening of style in his last books, which is reminiscent. Still, 
_when all this is said, he was himself to the last, and that if there 
was any advantage in anything that the one took from the other, 
it was greater to Bulwer Lytton than it was to Charles Dickens. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HE fourth annual conference and dinner of the Dickens Fellow- 

ship will take place at the Imperial Hotel, Temple Street, 
Birmingham, on Saturday, October 9th. ‘The Fellowship was in- 
augurated on October 6th, 1902, so that on the occasion it will 
celebrate the completion of its seventh year of existence. The first 
conference was held in Manchester, in 1906; the second in London, 
in 1907 ; whilst last year Sheffield was the place of meeting. 

The conference takes the place of the annual general meeting 
that used to be held in London, and at it the officers for the ensuing 
year are elected, the balance-sheet submitted, the rules discussed 
and amended where necessary, and all other matters concerning 
the welfare of the Fellowship dealt with. Each Branch has the 
power to send delegates at the rate of one for every twenty-five or 
part of twenty-five members, whilst those members attached to no 
particular Branch have the same privilege. 

The names of delegates have to reach Headquarters not later than 
September 18th. Those from Branches must be sent through the 
Hon. Secretary of the Branch, whilst the names of members desirous 
of representing Headquarters must be sent direct to “The 
Secretary,’’ 1, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, W.C. The 
Council will be pleased to hear from members willing to represent 
Headquarters. 

Only delegates are allowed to vote, but all members will be wel- 
comed at the conference and at the dinner which takes place in the 
evening. Although the conference is essentially a business meeting, 
it affords opportunity for personal intercourse between members 
from all over the country that otherwise would not be possible. The 
exchange of views on the administration of the different Branches, 
the unofficial discussion of different points connected with the 
society, and the social phase which the public dinner in the evening 
brings about are all beneficial to the realisation of that aim set out 
in the sentence in our rules, ‘‘ To knit together in a common bond of 
Friendship the lovers of that master of humour and pathos,’’ which 
is one of the reasons for the Fellowship’s existence. 

Birmingham is a central and convenient town as a meeting-place, 
and as it is anticipated that members throughout the country will 
avail themselves of so favourable opportunity of meeting each other, 
the Council is in negotiation with the railway company for a reduc- 
tion in the fares from any station on their system. Full particulars 
regarding this will be given in our next issue, as well as the details 
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of the arrangements for both the conference and the dinner. Many 
notable guests will join the latter, and all members intending to be 
present should make application to Mr. Frank Yoxall, the Secretary 
of the Birmingham Branch, 48, Wellington Road, Handsworth 
Wood. 

A new office is created by the resolution at the Sheffield Con- 
ference that a ‘‘ President for the Year ’’ be elected, the office to be 
held by a London and a Provincial member alternately. Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, K.C., will henceforward be styled “‘ Life Presi- 
dent.’’ The President for the coming year must be a London 
member. There are three vacancies on the list of Vice-Presidents 
created by the deaths of Arthur W. a’Beckett, J. C. Parkinson, and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Nominations for all these and all 
other offices and notifications of any proposed new rules or altera- 
tions in standing ones must be received not later than September 
18th. 


THE DICKENS EXHIBITION 


bby third successive exhibition devoted to Dickens is being held 

at the New Dudley Galleries, Piccadilly, and will remain open 
until the end of September. This says much for the vitality of 
Dickens, but one is inclined to the opinion that the repetition of 
these exhibitions, in which the exhibits must necessarily be repeated, 
is calculated to be overdone. Evidentiy the demand seems to justify 
the supply, and so, perhaps, no more need be said on the point. 
There is much to be seen at the New Dudley Galleries in the way of 
pictures, which the ordinary reader of the novelist’s works does not 
easily have the opportunity of seeing. 

The exhibits are mostly from the collections of Mr. Augustus 
Ovey and of Mr. Walter T. Spencer. Mr. Ovey’s loans comprise 
photographs of places and scenes in Dickens, prints of well-known 
characters and incidents, and many old friends in the shape of Fred 
Barnard’s character sketches, portraits from “Charles Dickens by 
Pen and Pencil,’ the Onwhyn pictures to The Pickwick Papers and 
Nicholas Nickleby, a selection of prints by Sibson, Alfred Crowquill, 
Kenny Meadows and many others, all making a notable pictorial 
display of great interest to those who only know the familiar Phiz 
and Cruikshank illustrations to the novels. 

Amongst Mr. Ovey’s topographical views are two which are of 
extreme interest, the Railway Arms, which used to stand where 
Euston Station now stands, and Staggs’s Gardens. These, of course, 
are mentioned in Dombey and Son. But they have a greater value 
now, for they are dealt with at length in one of the newly-discovered 
writings of the novelist, that entitled ‘An Unsettled Neighbour- 
hood” in Miscellaneous Papers. 

Mr. Spencer’s loans are chiefly first and rare editions of books and 
pamphlets and of autograph letters and manuscripts. But there are 
also some valuable original drawings by Charles Green, J. Mahoney, 
Crowquill, and others. Amongst the books is a series appropriately 
inscribed by Dickens to Miss Harriett Hancock, an old friend of his 
family, comprising such volumes as Cowper's works, Scott’s “ Rob Roy,” 
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Milton’s Poems, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Spencer also 
lends the stage-snit Dickens used in some of his amateur theatricals. 

Other exhibits are a set of water-colour drawings by W. Paget, lent 
by Mr. Ernest Nister, the original painting, by Sir Luke Fildes, of 
“The Empty Chair at Gadshill,’ lent by Mr. Henry W. Lowe, the 
model of the Maypole Inn, and one of the chairs from the same inn, 
lent by Mr. Bransby Williams, Samuel Laurence’s portrait of Dickens 
and Charles Dickens as “Sir Charles Coldstream,” lent by Mr. Frank 
T. Sabin, the original sundial from Gadshill and other items, lent by 
Messrs. F. Barker & Son, the sundia] and barometer specialists, and 
although we could not find him, we were assured by the catalogue 
that our friend “ The Wooden Midshipman ” was there. 

It remaims to be said that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes a character- 
istic introduction to the catalogue, which, by the way, has several 
well-reproduced pictures, in which he doubts whether Scott or 
Thackeray could furnish such an exhibition. At any rate, we would 
suggest that the new Dudley Galleries make an effort next year to 
give us a Thackeray one. It would be a change, and we believe the 
proprietors would not regret the experiment. 


THE “BOZ” BALL IN AMERICA, 1842 


PP EING Dickens’s first visit to America in 1842, The New York 
Aurora printed what they called an “extra,” devoted to a 
special account of Charles Dickens, his appearance, his manners, his 
talk, what he would do, and how he would do it, whilst in the 
country. This has all been reprinted in a volume,* and published 
by the Torch Press, at Cedar Rapids. It is all very amusing and 
satirical, but the writer evidently never saw Dickens in his life. He, 
nevertheless, compares him in appearance to a local bookseller, and 
tells his readers when and at what time the said bookseller can be 
seen in his shop and at what time he will be absent. We are not 
told whether crowds beset that bookseller’s shop, or whether they 
mobbed the owner because he was reported to bear a resemblance to 
the immortal “ Boz.” 

There is also an amusing account of the “ Boz” ball, evidently 
written before it took place, in readiness for issue immediately after- 
wards, for the illustrations and setting up of the type of this “extra” 
could not have been done in so short a time. The illustrations of the 
‘ball scene and the portrait of Mrs. Dickens are not a bit like the 
originals. 

It can truly be said that Dickens first discovered yellow journalism 
as we know it to-day, and this reprint in the Aurora is a very fair 
sample of what existed in 1842. There is no doubt this and other 
journals gave Dickens the inspiration for handling the American 
press and their editors so severely as he did in Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The booklet, tastefully got up, printed on Normandy paper, and 
limited to 200 copies, forms a curious item of Dickensiana. 

* Account of the “Boz” Ball given in honour of Charles Dickens in New 
York City, February 14th, 1842. Reprinted from the New York Aurora—Extra. 
The Torch Press, Cedar aS Towa, U.S.A.,and B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
London. Two dollars. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“*T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
dowt it?”—Rosa DartTLe. 


QUERY 
More Hints on Etiquette.—What is known concerning the Dickens 
Brochure described in a catalogue as below? I thought I knew all his 
works, but this is entirely unknown to me. Is it included in any of his 
Miscellanies ? Is it well known, or is it a pseudo production? I should 
like some information of the work.—R.W.D. 


More Hints on Etiquette, for the Use of Society at Large and Young 
Gentlemen in Particular, with cuts by George Cruikshank, FIRST 
EDITION, 12mo, original pictorial cloth, gilt edges, as issued, £4. 1838. 

There is no longer any doubt as to Dickens Authorship of this witty 
little Brochure. Part of the original MS. in Dickens’s autograph was 
in the possession of Mr. Wright, the well-known Dickens collector, 
and at the sale of his collection realised a very high price. 


ANSWER 


In Thomson’s Bibliography this item is commented upon as being the 
joint work of Dickens and Cruikshank, on the authority of W. Wright, of 
Paris, who possessed the MS. The late Mr. Kitton, however, said that “a 
careful examination justifies the opinion that the novelist had very small 
share (if any) in this amusing ‘ skit..—Ep1Tor. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS AND MEREDITH. 

Srr,—I have had the following passage from chapter XI. of “ Beau- 
champ’s Career’’ presented to me this morning as a possible description 
of the methods of Dickens according to George Meredith. Lover of 
Dickens though I am, I cannot claim to have formed any opinion upon 
his methods or style. Your readers may like to judge for themselves 
whether or not the application of this passage to Dickens is correct. 

“Captain Baskelett was gifted with the art, which is a fine and a 
precious one, of priceless value in society, and not wanting a benediction 
upon it in our elegant literature, namely, the art of stripping his fellow- 
man and so posturing him as to make every movement of the comical 
wretch puppet-like, constrained, stiff, and foolish. He could present 
you heroical actions in that fashion; for example: 

““A long-shanked trooper, bearing the name of John Thomas Drew, 
was crawling along under fire of the batteries. Out pops old Nevil, 
tries to get the man on his back. It won’t do. Nevil insists that it’s 
exactly one of the cases that ought to be, and they remain arguing about 
it like a pair of nine-pins while the Muscovites are at work with the 
bowls. Very well. Let me tell you my story. It’s perfectly true, 
I give you my word. So Nevil tries to horse Drew, and Drew proposes 
to horse Nevil, as at school. Then Drew offers a compromise. He 
would much rather have crawled on, you know, and allowed the shot 
to pass over his head; but he’s a Briton, old Nevil the same; but old 
Nevil’s peculiarity is that, as you are aware, he hates a compromise— 
won’t have it—retro Sathanas! and Drew’s proposal to take his arm in- 
stead of being carried pickaback disgusts old Nevil. Still it won’t do 
to stop where they are, like the cocoanut and the pin-cushion of our 
friends, the gypsies on the downs: so they take arms and commence the 
journey home, resembling the best of friends on the evening of a holiday 
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in our native clime—two steps to the right, half a dozen to the left, 
et cetera. 

“Thus, with scarce a variation from the facts, with but a flowery 
chaplet cast on a truthful narrative, as it were, Captain Baskelett could 
' render ludicrous that which in other quarters had obtained honourable 
mention. Nevil and Drew being knocked down by the wind of a ball 
near the battery, ‘Confound it!’ cries Nevil, jumping on his feet, ‘ it’s 
because I consented to a compromise! ’—a transparent piece of fiction 
this, but so in harmony with the character stripped naked for us that 
it is accepted. Imagine Nevil’s love affair in such hands. Recovering 
from a fever, Nevil sees a pretty French girl in a gondola, and im- 
mediately thinks, ‘By Jingo, I’m marriageable.’ He hears she is en- 
gaged. ‘By jingo, she’s marriageable, too.’ He goes through a sum 
in addition, and the total is a couple; so he determines on a marriage. 
You can’t get it out of his. head; i must be married instantly, and to 
her, because she is going to marry somebody else. Sticks to her, follows 
her, will have her, in spite of her father, her marquis, her brother, 
aunts, cousins, religion, country, and the young woman herself. I 
assure you, a perfect model of male fidelity! She is married. He is 
on her track. He knows his time will come; he has only to be handy. 
You see, old Nevil believes in Providence, is perfectly sure he will one 
day hear it cry out, ‘Where’s Beauchamp?’ ‘Here I am!’ ‘And 
here’s your marquise!’ ‘I knew I should have her at last,’ says Nevil, 
calm as Mont Blanc on a reduced scale. : 

“The secret of Captain Baskelett’s art would seem to be to show the 
automatic human creature at loggerheads with the necessity that winks 
at remarkable pretensions, while condemning it perpetually to doll-like 
action. You look on men from your own elevation as upon a quantity 
of our little wooden images, unto whom you affix puny characteristics, 
under restrictions from which they shall not escape, though they attempt 
it with the enterprising vigour of an extended leg, or a pair of raised 
arms, or a head awry, or a trick of jumping; and some of them are 
extraordinarily addicted to these feats; but for all they do the end is 
the same, for necessity rules, that exactly so, under stress of activity 
must the doll Nevil, the doll Everard, or the dolliest of dolls, fair 
woman, behave. The automatic creature is subject to the laws of its 
construction, you perceive. It can this, it can that, but it cannot leap 
out of its mechanism. One definition of the art is, humour made easy, 
and that may be why Cecil Baskelett indulged in it, and why it is 
popular with those whose humour consists of a readiness to laugh.” 

I an, etc., 


London, 16th August, 1909. M. B. F. 


DICKENS IN BOOKS 
DICKENS’S GENIUS AS A READER. 


Dickens’s love for everything dramatic prompted him, in charming 
terms, to acquiesce at once (to give a reading on behalf of the actors). . . . 
We were seated in the front row of chairs, and plainly saw the tears pro- 
voked by the wonderful reception the actors gave Dickens directly he 
stepped on the platform. Those who had heard him often said he read as 
if inspired—certainly he never had a finer audience. We all seemed 
spellbound under his varying powers, and after this lapse of many years 
the emotions he so quickly in their turn aroused live in the memory, and 
will be there quite vividly while we have life. Feelings like these make 
one grateful to have, even for a few brief hours, fallen under the influence 
of his genius.—“ On and Off the Stage.”’ Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait wntil the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MAIDSTONE.—In the last week of July the Maidstone Branch paid 
a visit to Gad’s Hill and Cobham, and were favoured with lovely summer 
weather. Leaving Maidstone West Station at 1.50 p.m., the party, 
which numbered about 35, and included the President (Alderman E. 
Vaughan) and Mrs. Vaughan, proceeded from Strood Station by means 
of brakes to Gad’s Hill Place, the novelist’s favourite and last home. 
By the courtesy of the owner (Mr. F. L. Latham) the famous library, the 
dining-room, the Long Walk, the Rosary (a picture of beauty), and the 
Wilderness were inspected and much admired. The next move was tu 
the renowned Leather Bottle, at Cobham, where great interest was 
evinced in the queer old hostelry, particularly the well-known “ Dickens 
Room,’’ lined with sketches of the author and his characters. Great 
leasure was also derived from the old church, with its unique series of 
Eames in the chancel, and the Old College Alms-houses. The whole 
party is greatly indebted to Mr. Edwin Harris, the famous Rochester 
antiquarian, whose unrivalled knowledge and ever-genial presence added 
greatly to their enjoyment. A most pleasant excursion ended with an 
excellent tea provided by Host Snell at the famous Bull Hotel, at 
Rochester. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS 
“Old Friends.” By William Winter (containing a chapter on Dickens), 


with Eylinge’s portrait of Dickens and photo of grave. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., $3.00 net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


“A Pickwick Paper.’”’ By Horace G. Hutchinson. Cornhill, August. 

‘‘Charles Dickens in Genoa.’’ By Deshler Welsh. Illus. Harper’s 
Magazine, August. 

“Mrs, Salmon’s Waxworks.” Illus. The Stationer, July. 

“Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page (continued). Hast London 
Advertiser, July 24th, August 7th and 14th. 

“ Recollections of Charles Dickens.” Birmingham Mail, July 28th. 

““Dickens and Micawber’’ (Small Incidents and Great Phrases). '.P.’s 
Weekly, July 30th. Reply, August 6th. 

“Varia” (Dickens and Drinking). The Church Times, July 30th. 

‘“A Dickens Letter” (re Gravesend). Daily Chronicle, July 31st. 

‘David Copperfield’s Church, Blundestone.” Illus. The Cyclist’s 
Touring Club Gazette, August. 

“Talks about Old London: Dickens’s Lost Books.’’ Hvening News, 
August 5th. ; 

“The Dickensian: a Correction.” Publishers’ Circular, August 7th. 
Letter from B. W. Matz, August 14th. 

“ The Saracen’s Head.” The Globe, August 9th. 

“Dickens’s Characters.’’ A Letter re Bransby Williams. Notts Daily 
Express, August 13th. 
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BARNABY RUDGE 


Reproduced from an engraving done for the first cheap edition of the book (1849) 
by J. Absolon 


